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THE WORSHIP OF THE OAK

CHAP,

like the
earthly fire,
by-the
friction of
oak-wood.

When an
oak-god
had once
grown into
alightning-
god, he
would
easily
develop
into a god
of the rain
and the
sky.

savage commonly explains natural phenomena by ideas
drawn from the circle of his own daily life. Similarly,
people who are accustomed to make fire by means of
flints sometimes suppose that lightning is produced in the
same way. This is reported of the Armenians,1 and it may
be inferred of the many peoples who believe that the flint
implements of prehistoric races are thunder-bolts.2

Thus it is easy to conceive how a god of the oak, viewed
as the source of earthly fire, should come to be regarded as
a god of the lightning, and hence, by an easy extension of
ideas, as a god of thunder and rain. Accordingly we may
provisionally assume that the great Aryan gods who com-
bine these various functions have been evolved in this fashion.
A further step in their promotion would be taken when the
whole sky was assigned to their dominion. The Greeks and
Italians certainly advanced their Zeus and Jupiter to this
lofty position ;8 but there seems to be no evidence that the
Aryans of the north ever raised their corresponding deities
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